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The moss-flora is absolutely bewildering ; mosses coat every 
windfall, every rock, and standing tree. One gathers a mat of. what 
he thinks is one species, and finds he has half a dozen. I should 
call it the region of mosses. 

The other day I saw a Medeola in which the three upper leaves 
were felted together so as to form a nest for a spider. This creature, 
which I found within, exactly imitated the curious flower of the 
plant which has to me always had an arachnoid appearance. 

Franconia, N. H., Aug. 5th. W. W. Bailey. 

VincetOXicum SCOparium {Cynanchum scoparium, Nutt. ; Cynoc- 
tonum? scoparium, Chapm.) — It may be as well to record the fact 
that this plant, whose habitat has been referred to Florida and the 
West Indies, I found a few years since on an island in May River, 
not far from Hilton Head ; and lately, still more abundantly on a 
small uncultivated island between Pinckney's Island and the main- 
land. It is not alluded to by Elliott, whose home was in Beaufort, 
about twenty to twenty-five miles off. I find the vines climbing the 
trees some fifteen to twenty feet high; but, when prostrate, they 
form dense, mat-like beds or masses of several feet in extent. 

Bluff ton, S. C, Aug. 8, 1882. J. H. Mellichamp. 

Notes from North Carolina.— The North Carolina Crocus. — In 
North Carolina there is no other native plant called " crocus," and 
this appellation to Epigaea repens is now never heard. 

The use of the word " crocus " for trailing arbutus is no more 
singular than the local employment of the word '" tuckahoe " for 
Orontium aquaticum. How this word was first employed in this way 
is not known, but it may have had its origin in the Indian word " taw- 
kee," which Prof. Meehan (Flowers and Ferns U. S.) says was the 
name used by the Indians for Orontium. He quotes Kalm's Travels. 

Another curious localism is the name "hog-eye" for Dionaea 
muscipula. This is confined to Duplin Co., N. C, and heard no- 
where else, I believe. The lobes of the leaf of the Dionaea, with 
their fringed edges, bear a sufficient resemblance to two upper eye- 
lids joined at their base, to have caused Dr. Curtis to notice the fact 
in a description of the plant. 

New Station for Lygodium palmatum. — Heretofore, Lygodium pal- 
matum has been found only in the mountain regions of the State. It 
is now discovered in Duplin County, near the sea-coast. 

New Station for Epidendrum conopseum. — This plant was found 
growing on the limb of a white oak, in Pender County. It does 
not appear at all in Curtis's Catalogue. 

Wilmington, N. C. Thomas F. Wood. 

(A propos of Dr. Wood's remark on tuckahoe in the above notes, 
it may be sta'ted that this name, meaning " something round," was 
applied by the Virginia Indians primarily to that curious subter- 
ranean, often nearly globular production, still called " tuckahoe," 
and which was used for making a sort of bread {taccaho appoans, 
" tuckahoe bread." — Strachey.) The name was also applied to several 
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round or roundish roots (tubers) and was extended to some which 
(like the starchy rootstock of Orontium), though not round, were 
used like the others as a bread material. 

The names given by Kalm for Orontium (tawkee, tawkim, tackuini) 
and for Peltandra (tuckah, tawking) are Swedish corruptions of the 
Delaware Indian name for these bread materials ; a term having 
about the same meaning as tuckahoe, and being from the same Algon- 
kin root — Abnaki, petegwi ; Massachusetts, petukki / Delaware, 
p'tucqui, " round," or " that which is round." 

In some of the northern dialects of the Algonkin, the equivalent 
of tuckahoe — Mass., petukquineg, Narrag., puttuckqunnege, Mohican, 
'tuquauh or 'tuquogh, literally ''a round thing" or "something 
round," had the secondary meaning of a "loaf of bread" or a 
" cake " ; but the Virginian term, and its Delaware equivalent, 
seems to have had the secondary signification of '' bread root." — 
Ed.) 

Abnormal Botrychium.— When at West Point in July, I took .a 
walk with Mr. E. S. Denton, which I shall not soon forget. My 
companion, who is an enthusiast in botany, showed me some of his 
favorite localities; among them, one for Camptosorus. It was a wild 
place on the side of a mountain, amidst broken boulders and wind- 
falls — a spot to delight a collector. Here I found, what I specially 
wish to note, a specimen of Botrychium Virginicum, Svvz., with three 
fertile segments to the frond, all well developed. The stipes were 
confluent only for about two inches above the point at which the 
barren frond diverged; above this, entirely distinct and fully fruited. 
As abnormalities in Botrychia are just now made interesting by Mr. 
Davenport, this note may be worth recording. I retain the specimen 
described. 

W. W. Bailey. 

Query for Readers Of the Bulletin.— Is there any reason for the 
statement by country people in various parts of the Union that the 
beech is never struck by lightning ? The question is extra-botani- 
cal, perhaps, yet of some possible interest to collectors who may, in 
thunderstorms, take refuge sub tegmine fagi. 

W. W. Bailey. 

Tricardia Watsoni. — On looking over my note on Tricardia in 
the July Bulletin, I notice that the printer has left out a line of 
my manuscript, as I am made to say that " Watson found * * * 
a single specimen at St. George, Utah ; " while Mr. Watson was 
never there at all.* It should have been said that Mr. Watson col- 
lected specimens of it near Truckee, Cal., and Dr. Parry collected a 

* Upon consulting Mr. Jones's manuscript, we find that, as he states, the printer 
omitted several words in one of his sentences. We must confess that the proof 
of neither of Mr. Jones's notes in the July number was read with sufficient care, or 
compared with his MS. ; for, had either been, we should have detected not only the 
error here alluded to, but also one in his Fern Notes, where, by slip of the pen, 
he wrote Botrychium instead of Ophioglossum. — Ed. 



